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PREFACE. 



In writing a History Reading Book for Standard II., it is needful 
to consider what children at an early age can intelligently learn. 
It is vain to try to teach them the great outlines, for though the 
technical words may be impressed on their memories, they will not 
be understood, and the learning of them will be only a weary task. 
The commencement of a connected history of England has there- 
fore been reserved for Part II. 

But a child of eight is capable of remembering a name in con- 
nection with some interesting anecdote. The issues depending on 
the characters of Alfred, King John, Henry III., Queen Elizabeth, 
and other monarchs, are perfectly incomprehensible at that age; but 
the burning of the cakes, the overflow of the Wash, the coin weighed 
against the princes, the captive receiving flowers in the Tower, will 
interest even a very young child, and when the personages recur in 
the regular course of history, they will not be utterly unknown and 
unfamiliar, but there will be a certain idea to which fresh ones can 
be attached. 

Therefore, instead of taking a single life, or period, to which 
many difficult subjects may attach themselves, it has seemed better 
to give a characteristic incident in connection with as many reigns 
as possible ; so that children may find their future lessons in history 
the easier for having learnt the names of the chief persons together 
with these anecdotes. Many of them must needs be trivial, but 
children can only take in trivial ideas so as to remember them. 
And horrors and cruelties (which they remember readily enough) 
had better not be dwelt on till \t is possible to teach something more 
of their causes. Therefore this is simply a collection of tnie and 
simple stories from English history, — an introduction, but not a 
foundation. The names and dates of the Sovereigns after the Con- 
quest are given at the end of the book, and it will save future trouble 
jY they are taught, and the children made merely to repeat them. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY READING BOOKS 

PART I. 



HISTORICAL STORIES. 



-«o*- 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 

[began to reign, 871.] 

I. ALFRED LEARNING TO READ. 

1. Let me tell you a story of a boy who 
lived long ago. His name was Alfred; he 
was the son of a king, and he was twelve 
years old. 

2. In those times few but priests could 
read. There were few books. Men could 
not print as they can now, so they wrote 
their books with pen and ink. 

3. The king's four sons could ride and 
row, and shoot with a bow, and fight with a 
sword and a spear, but not one of them could 
read or write. 

4. One day the queen took a book, It-^-^^ 
full of verses, and was fair to \oOifw i^x., ^<^^ "^^ 
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great letters here and there were all red and 
blue and green and gold. 

5. ' My boys/ said the queen, * if you will 
try to learn, the first of you who can read 
this book to me shall have it for his own.' 

6. Three of the boys did not care, and 
would not try. ' We can ride and row and 
fight,' they said; ' we do not want to learn to 
read, and we do not see any use in it/ 

7. But Alfred found a priest who could 
teach him, and he took such pains, and learnt 
so well, that soon he could read, and then he 
learnt all the verses by heart. 

8. So he went to the queen, and said all 
the verses through by heart, quite well. 

9. The queen was very glad, and she 
gave him the book for his own ; and he kept 
it and loved it all his life. 



II. ALFRED AND THE CAKES. 

1. Alfred grew up to be a good, wise, 
brave man, who tried hard to help and to 
teach all who came in his way. 

2. When he was twenty-five years old he 
was made king, but he had a hard life. 

J. Fierce, wild men called Danes came 
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over the sea in ships from the north to rob, 
and burn, and kill all that they could find. 

4. Alfred fought with the Danes, and 
tried to drive them out, and save the poor 
people ; but more and more Danes came* in 
their ships, and his men lost heart, and would 
not come out to fight. 

5. Alfred was left all by himself, and had 
to go and hide. He came to the hut of a 
man whose work was to look after herds of 
pigs, and he begged to stay and rest there. 

6. The man took him in, and he stayed 
there some time ; but the good wife did not 
know who it was that she had in her house. 

7. Once she made some flat cakes of 
meal, and put them down on the hearth to be 
baked. Alfred sat by, and she told him to 
watch the cakes, and when one side was 
brown, he was to turn them round, so that 
they might not be burnt. 

8. But Alfred was full of thought and 
care, and he did not know how to bake, so 
he did not look at the cakes, though they 
grew quite black. 

9. The woman came in, and found her 
cakes were spoilt and burnt. *You lazy 
man ! ' said she. * You like to eat the cakes^ 
though you will not mvtvd xJcv^ycv \ -^xnSs. ^^^ 
was in a great rage. 
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lo. The king was not fierce with her, 
though she did scold. He said he was 
vexed to have spoilt her cakes, and that he 
would take more care next time ; for he was 
so good that he well knew that it is right to 
be meek, and to own when we have been 
wrong. 

III. ALFRED AND HIS HARP. 

1. By-and-by Alfred s men came back to 
him, and he could then go to fight the Danes 
again. 

2. Alfred thought it would be well to 
find out what the plans of the Danes were, 
and where they meant to go next, that he 
might meet them in time to stop them. 

3. So he put on a poor man s dress, and he 
took a harp on his arm, and went among the 
tents of the Danes. There he played on his 
harp, and sang with a sweet voice. 

4. The Danes were glad to hear songs, 
so they took him to their chief, and bade 
him play and sing while they ate their feast. 

5. So Alfred sat by on the grass, and 
heard them talk, and say where they meant 
to go and rob and burn. 

6. Then he crept out of the camp, and 
^ot back to his own men quite safe. 
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7. When the Danes set out the next day, 
there were Alfred and his men all ready to 
meet them 




8. The Danes were not able to stand 
against Alfred and his men. He beat them, 
and drove some away ; but he let some. c:<3s&k, 
and live on his lands, ■w\Yeiv v\\e.^ ^^"^^ "^^ 



lO 
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they would leave off their bad ways, and be 
at peace. 

9. Then Alfred had time to teach his own 
men. He made wise laws for them, and he 
did so much for them, and was so good, that 
we all love him still, though he has long 
been dead, and we call him Alfred the 
Great. 




[SAXON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.] 



KNUT. 

[began to reign, 1016.] 

IV. KNUT AND THE ICE. 

1. There used to be great fens in the 
east of England, all bog and wet and marsh 
and swamp, so that if a man trod in a soft 
place, he would sink in and get lost. 

2. There was one high spot in the midst 
of the fen. It was called Eels Isle, or, as we 
now make the name short, Ely, for the 
streams all round it were full of eels. 

J. There w^as a great church at Ely. On 
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each Twelfth Day,^ the king, whose name was 
Knut, used to go to church at Ely, and have 
a feast with his friends there, 

4. When there was a good hard frost the 
men could get over the bogs and streams on 
the ice. They would put on skates, and fly 
like the wind on the ice, which spread out in 
great sheets, as hard as a board. 

5. But on Twelfth Day, Avhen King Knut 
came, the frost had not been hard. There 
was ice, but it was thin; and the king's 
friends said that he ought not to try to cross, 
for fear it should break, and he should be 
drowned. 

6. Now King Knut was a thin, slight, 
short man, and there stood by a stout, fat 
man, so round that his name was Pudding. 

7. ' Now,' said Pudding, ' I will go on 
the ice, and if it will bear me, and not break, 
it will be sure to bear the king. If I can go, 
he can go; so let my lord the king come 
after me/ 

8. With a laugh, Knut said it should be 
so. Pudding went first, and the ice did not 
break, so Knut crossed the fen, and came 
safe to Ely. Then he thanked Pudding, 
and gave him a reward. 

' TweVth, Day, the tweAfiYv ^^ «5x.ei 0»NsX^»as»- 
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V. KNUT AND THE SEA. 

T. King Knut was a good man, and had 
the fear of God in his heart. 

2. Some of his men thought to please 
him when they said, ' O king, you are 
great ! you are lord over the sea, where your 
ships go, and by land no one can stand 
against your men. You can do as you 
please by sea and by land.' 

3. The king said nothing then, but he 
thought he would teach his men not to say 
such false things just to please him and 
make him proud and vain. 

4. So he told them to put his chair down 
on the sea-shore, just when there was a high 
tide coming in, and he went and sat down 
on it. 

5. ' Now,' said Knut, ' O sea, I am thy 
lord. Come not near. Do not dare to wet 
my feet.' 

6. The waves came on, one, two, three, 
and a great dash ; one, two, three, and another 
dash. On they came, and beat on the king's 
feet, so that he had to get up. His robe 
was wet, and they had to move his chair. 

/: 'Now, my friends,' he said, 'you see 
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the waves of the sea will not heed a man, 
even though he be a king.' 

8. * It is only One who can say to the sea, 
" So far shalt thou go, and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed." * 

9. *And that One is God, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, who made the sea 
and the dry land.* 



WILLIAM I. 

[began to reign, 1066.] 

VI. KING WILLIAM'S SONS. 

1. William the First was once a French 
duke, but he came over the sea from France, 
and won a great fight, and thus became King 
of England. 

2. William had three sons. Their names 
were Robert, William, and Henry. 

3. One day, William and Henry were in 
a room upstairs. They looked out, and saw 
Robert and his friends, in fine clothes, in the 
court. 

4. They thought it would be fun to get 
some water, and pour it down like rain on 

the heads of the mtn in the court You see 
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they were wild, rude boys, though they were 
a king's sons. 

5. Down came the water on the caps 
and on the hair of the young men below. 
They looked up, and saw the two boys, and 
heard them laugh and mock. 

6. Robert was in a great rage. He drew 
his sword, and ran to the stairs, as if he 
meant to kill or hurt his two brothers ; and 
so he might have done, but the king, his 
father, came out at the noise, and bade him 
put up his sword and not touch them. 

7. Robert thought his father took their 
part. He ran down, leapt on his horse, and 
rode off. This was very wrong of him ; but 
it was the fault of William and Henry, and 
no one could make it right again. 

8. Once Robert fought with his father, 
and threw him off his horse ; but then he did 
not know who it was, and when he saw the 
king's face and .heard his voice, he was full of 
grief at what he had done. 

9. So the harm these rude boys did by 
their rough play was never quite made up 
again, and Robert would not come back to 
his home, nor make friends with them any 
piore, as he ought to have done* 
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WILLIAM IL 

[began to reign, 1087.] 

VII. THE NEW FOREST. 

1. King William I. was a brave, strong 
man, but he was hard and stern, and did not 
care whom he put to pain or grief. 

2. He Hked to hunt, and wanted a wide 
space where the deer and wild boars might 
run in the wood, and fern, and heath, with 
no one to drive or hurt them till he came to 
hunt them. 

3. So, in the south of England, near the 
sea, he made all the poor go out of their 
homes, and leave their grounds to lie waste, 
that he might have room to hunt his beasts 
as he chose. 

4. His son, William 1 1., who reigned after 
him, was worse than he was. This William 
had a red face and red hair, so he is called the 
Red King, or Rufus. 

5. William H. would seldom hear or heed 
good men who spoke of his faults. He had 
bad men round him, who did all the harm 
they could. 

6. When they came to a house they 
would make the poor man and his wife kill 
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their cow, or a sheep, or a pig, and roast and 
boil the meat, to make beef, or mutton, or 
pork. Then they would drink up the ale, 
and wash the horses' feet with what was left, 
so as to spoil what they did not use. 

7. One day this fierce King William went 
out to hunt in the woods which his father had 
made. There were no guns then, but people 
had bows and arrows to shoot with. 

8. A friend of the king shot at a stag. 
But the arrow hit the trunk of an oak 
tree, and glanced off. It went right into the 
heart of the Red King, and he fell off his 
horse quite dead. 

9. All his friends rode away in a fright, 
and a poor man took him up and bore him in 
a cart to his grave. 

10. No one grieved, but all were glad that 
the hard, fierce Red King was gone. 



HENRY I. 

[began to reign, hoc.] 
VIII. THE WHITE SHIP. 

1. The next king was Henry I. He did 
not use people quite so ill as Wlllvac^^V:^^ 
done, but he was not a kVtid ot ^00^ x^-^^^ 
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2. Henry had one son who was called 
Prince William. When the prince was 
grown up, he went to France with the king 
his father, and stayed there some months. 

3. When it was time for them to go 
home, a man came and said he had a fine 
new ship, whose name was The White Skipy 
and he begged that the king would cross the 
sea in it. 

4. The king said he could not sail in the 
White Ship, as he had promised to go in 
another, but his son the prince might cross 
in it with all his young friends, if he would. 

5. The man was glad, and so were his 
crew, when Prince William and all the rest of 
the youths came on board his ship, all gay, 
and full of life and joy. 

6. There was a great feast, and all the 
crew ate and drank. Sad to tell, they took 
too much wine, and so became careless in 
guiding the ship. 

7. It was a dark night, and most of them 
slept, when there was a great shock, and a 
loud cry. The ship had gone on a rock, 
which had made a great hole in the side, the 
water was coming in, and she would soon sink. 

8. Some one put out a boat, and put the 
prince into it to row off and be safe, but he 
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heard a sad cry from one of his dear friends, 
and he would go back to save her. 

9. As soon as the boat came near the ship, 
many of the poor people came in a crowd 
and got hold of it. Their weight drew the 
boat down and made it sink, and thus the 
prince and all were drowned. 

10. Two men held on by the mast of the 
ship till dawn of day. One was. the man 
who was owner of the ship. When he found 
that the prince was lost, all by his fault, he 
was so much shocked that he let go the 
mast and was drowned too. 

11. So in the morning only one man was 
saved by a boat from shore, and from him 
the poor old king learnt how his son had been 
lost. The king was so much grieved, that 
he never smiled again all the rest of his life. 



STEPHEN. 

[began to reign, 1 135.] 

IX. THE LADY IN THE SNOW. 

I. There was a great war in England to 

decide who should be king or queen. Henry I. 

had left one child. Her name was Maude^ 

and her father had meant her Vo \>^ cij\^^^\* 

B 2 
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2. But her cousin Stephen said a man, 
not a woman, must reign in England, and he 
caused himself to be crowned king. 

3. Then Maude tried to win the crown 
for herself and her young son Henry, and 
she found men who fought for her. 

4. Stephen found men to take his part, 
too. Once Maude was in a town with thick 
walls and a deep ditch round it, and Stephen 
came and tried to lay hands on her there. 

5. He could not get in through the walls, 
but he put up tents all round the town, and 
made his men watch the gates and roads, and 
not let anyone take one bit of food through 
the gates — no bread, nor beer, nor beef, nor 
pork, nothing at all. 

6. Then, when all the food in the town 
was gone, Maude must, he thought, come out, 
and he should take her and shut her up. 

7. At last all the meat and bread were 
gone, and Maude and her friends would soon 
have been starved. 

8. But there was a hard frost, and the 
water in the ditch froze hard, and the snow 
made all the ground white. Now was 
Maude's time to get off through all Stephen's 
tents and men. 

p. She put on a white gown, a white 
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hood, a white cloak, and a white veil. One 
brave friend put on a white cloak too. 




lo. At night, when there -w^a 'Ccve. ■m.'acs^ 
to light tbem, they went out at a sxri^ ^"ao* 
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in the wall. No one saw them. They crossed 
the ditch on the hard firm ice, which did not 
break with their feet. 

1 1 . They trod quietly on the soft snow, 
and made no noise as they went through the 
tents where Stephen's men slept. 

12. No one saw them, or heard their 
steps, and so Maude came out safe, and could 
get back to her friends and to her young son 
Henry. 

HENRY II. 

[began to reign, I154.] 

X. THE WICKED SONS. 

1. Some years afterwards the son of 
Maude came to be king, and was called 
Henry II. He was wise, and was a good 
king to his people, and he was great and 
rich, and gained much land. 

2. But all that could not make up for his 
grief that his sons grew up bad wild young 
men, who ran away from him and fought 
against him. 

3. The eldest of them fell sick while he 
was at war with his father. He was afraid 
to die, and he sent to beg his father to come 

to him; but he had been so(a\se l\\^X. \.Vv^ kltv^ 
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could not trust his word, and thought it might 
be a trick ; so he sent a ring with some kind 
words, and would not come. 

4. His son kissed the ring, and died in 
great grief. Now that it was too late, he was 
sorry that he had been such a bad son. 

5. The third son fell off his horse and 
was killed, and still two were left ; but they 
did not learn to do better than their brothers. 

6. Their names were Richard and John. 
Richard once more joined in a war against 
his father, but the old king had grown ill 
and weak, and could not fight. So he said 
Richard and his friends should have what 
they pleased, and that he would pardon them. 

7. The list of Richard's friends was 
brought to him in his bed. The first name 
was that of John, who had been as yet too 
young to fight, and whose love his father 
therefore hoped to retain. 

8. The poor king was cut to the heart. 
He turned his face to the wall, he could not 
eat, and he soon died. 

9. Then Richard did feel shame and 
grief. He came to the church where his 
father lay dead, and when he saw the cold 
face, he cried out in deep pain, 'Ah, it ^-^s^V 
who slew him I * But what g^oo^ c^^vS^^ '<)cs.-^ 
do, when it was too late ? 
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RICHARD I. 

[began to reign, I189.] 

XI. THE LION-HEART IN PRISON. 

1. King Richard was so brave that he 
was called Lion- heart, 

2. He sailed in a ship to the Holy Land, 
far in the East, that he might fight against 
the men who would not let Christians pray at 
the places where our blessed Lord was born, 
and died, and rose again. 

3. This was called The Holy WaVy and 
those who went to it wore a red cross on their 
left arms. In this war Richard did wonders, 
and his enemies very much feared him. 

4. When Richard was coming home, his 
ship was wrecked far away from England. 

5. He had to walk home through the 
lands of a duke who hated him, so he dressed 
himself like a merchant, and took one young 
boy with him. 

6. They came to an inn, and there the 
king felt so ill that he had to stay one whole 
day, and lie on his bed to rest. 

7. The lad went down to the room of the 
inn. He had stuck in his belt a fine glove 
of the king's, worked with gold thread. 
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8. Some one in the inn saw the glove, 
and made sure that it must be the glove of 
a king or a prince. 

9. He told the duke, and men were sent 
who took King Richard, and shut him up in 
a high tower. 

10. No one in England knew where the 
king was, but one of his friends, who used to 
play and sing with him, said that he would 
find the Lion-heart. 

11. So he took a harp, and dressed 
himself as a poor man, and when he came 
to any castle, he stood in the court, and sang 
a tune that the king knew. 

12. At last, as he sang, out from the 
barred window there came a well-known 
voice, which sang the next verse of the song. 

13. Then the harper went back and told 
Richard's mother and all his people, and all 
the world knew how ill the duke had acted 
to him. 

14. And when a large sum of money had 
been paid, Richard the Lion-heart was set 
free, and came back to reign over his people 

again. 
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JOHN. 

[began to reign, II99.] 

XII. THE TIDE. 

1. Look at the map on the east side of 
England. Do you see a great bay ? It is 
named The Washy and three or four rivers 
flow into it. 

2. When the tide is out there is a broad 
space of sand where men can go over ; but 
they must make haste, for when the tide 
turns, the sea meets the rivers, the water rises 
up high all at once, and sweeps over the land 
near it. 

3. Over this bay a king was going. It 
was King John. He had been a bad son, 
and a bad brother, and a very bad king ; he 
had used his people very ill, and had killed 
and hurt many. 

4. The great lords had brought him a set 
of good wise laws to sign, and they had 
made him vow and swear not to break them. 
These wise laws were called Magna Carta^ 
which means The Great Charte7\ 

5. But John was in such a rage that he 
called fierce men round him, and went about 
to rob and burn all the houses and towns of 

these lords. 




6. He had filled ma'svj cax\s. -^'vCxv "Css. 
things that had been Vake.'a "ito-cc. "C^^ ^^-i-"^^^ 
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he had robbed, and now his road lay right 
across the Wash. 

7. The tide was low, and John thought 
there would be time to get across. He went 
over himself all safe, but his men with the 
carts and horses could not be so quick. 

8. Back came the sea on them ; and all 
the carts full of gold, silver, and clothes, and 
fine armour, the king s own crown, the cows 
and sheep and horses, and many men too, 
were carried away into the sea, and never 
seen again. 

9. King John was much grieved, and 
that night he ate a great many peaches, and 
drank much new ale, hoping to forget his 
loss. But that was not the right way to get 
comfort. 

10. He could not sleep at night, and he 
was soon very ill, and in another week he 
died, while all the people were glad to be 
free from so cruel a man. 

11. At this time his little boy, Henry III., 
was only nine years old. He was made king, 
but the crown had been lost, so that he had 
to be crowned with a gold ring that his mother 
wore round her wrist. 
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* .1 

HENRY III. 

[began to reign, 1216.] 

XIII. THE WEIGHING OF THE PRINCE, 

1. A GREAT crowd Stood round the king's 
house. Most of them were poor old men, 
and lame or blind, or beggars in rags, or 
people who would not work when they might. 

Why had they come ? 

2. King Henry III. was going to have 

his little son weighed. The boy's name was 
Edward and he was just five years old. 

3. He was to be put in one scale, and in 
the other there were no weights, but it was 
to be filled with silver coins ; and all that was 
wanted to weigh him down was to be given 
to the poor. 

4. How the crowd cried out for joy 
when they saw what a fine, large, tall boy 
young Edward was ! For they thought he 
would be very heavy. 

5. So he was. Great heaps of silver 
were put in the scale, but his feet would not 
come off the ground, though more and more 
was thrown in. At last there was enough. 
The scale rose, and at last the boy and tKe. 
coins were hanging itv a V\yv^, 
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6. Then all the coins were flung right 
down among the poor, and each got what he 
or she could. I am afraid the old, and weak, 
and lame people could not have had nearly 
so much as the strong, and rough, and rude 
folk, who would push and fight. 

7. This sounds as if King Henry was a 
kind, good king. He meant to be kind, but 
he did not think if he could do a thing, or if 
he ought to do it, before he passed his word 
that it should be done. And he would give 
away more than he ought. For we have no 
right to give, if we cannot pay for what we 
buy. 

8. King Henry liked to give, but he did 
not pay for what he bought ; neither did he 
give wages to the men who did his work. 
Men got more by begging than by working, 
and that was a sad thing. 

9. And the king did not keep his word, 
so that at last no one had any trust in what 
he said ; and he did almost as much harm as 
if he had been a bad, cruel man, like his 
father, King John. 
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XIV. THE RACE. 

1. Prince Edward grew up so tall, that 
his nickname was Long-Shanks, He was 
wise and brave, and he tried to help his 
father, King Henr)^ 

2. But all the lords and their men had 
grown so angry at the king for breaking his 
word, and letting bad men do as they chose, 
that they took Henry and shut him up. in one 
castle, and they kept watch over Edward in 
another. 

3. Edward much wished to be able to help 
his father, and he had friends who wished it 
too. 

4. He was allowed to go out to ride, if 
some guards went with him, and did not lose 
sight of him. 

5. One of his friends sent him a fine swift 
horse, and let him know where to come, if he 
could get away. 

6. The next time Edward went out to 
ride, his guards talked of horses, and each 
man said his horse was the best, and could 
go faster than the rest. 

7. * Try,' said the prince. * Make your 
horses run a race round this Kvl\,^w^\^*^^>^ 
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by, and see which comes in first, and has run 
the best/ 

8. So the guards all set off, and raced as 
hard as they could, till all their horses were 
out of breath and tired. 

9. And then Prince Edward put his spurs 
to the sides of his fine swift horse, and rode 
off as fast as he could, while not one of the 
men could overtake him. 

10. The prince came to his friends all 
safe. And in time he was able to save his 
father and set him free, and give him back all 
that had been taken from him. 

11. The king was old by that time, and 
he let his brave, wise son do all that was 
wanted ; and so the troubles came to an 
end, for all the people knew that Edward 
would let no one break the laws, nor do any 
harm. 

12. But though Henry was so weak, he 
was a kind, mild, good old man ; and when 
he died, his bold, wise son wept much for 
him ; but not such tears as Richard had wept 
for his father, for Edward had been a good 
son. 
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EDWARD I. 

[began to reign, 1272.] 

XV. THE BABY PRINCE OF WALES. 

1. Wales lies on the west of England. 
The people there do not talk English, but a 
very old tongue called Welsh, 

2. Wales is full of high mountains, and 
till the time of King Edward I. it had a 
prince of its own, and did not belong to the 
kings of England. 

3. The Welsh used to come down and 
rob the English, till Edward said he must 
stop it, and so he made war upon them. 

4. The Welsh prince was killed, and his 
men were in great trouble, for their prince 
had left no son to come after him. 

5. King Edward told their chiefs to 
come and meet him, and he would give them 
a new prince. 

6. * We will have no one for our prince 
who was not born in Wales,' said they, 'and 
he must speak only Welsh/ 

7. * Well,* said the king, ' you shall have 
a prince who was born in Wales, and who 
cannot speak a word of anything but Welsh. 
Will you swear to have him fot ^owx ^xvc^^O.'' 

H. I. c 
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[EDWARD I, rRESENTlKG HIS SON 1Q "tftE, \)l.\aa,\ 
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8. The Welsh chiefs vowed that they 
would be glad to have such a prince. 

9. Then the king said, * Here is your 
prince/ and he held up a baby boy ! It was 
his own little son. His wife was a brave 
queen, who loved him so much that she 
always went about with him, and this little 
child had been born about a week before. 

10. So he was born in Wales, and could 
not speak a word of English, and thus the 
Welsh chiefs found they must own him as 
their prince. 

11. His mother gave him a Welsh nurse, 
and the first words he learnt to speak were in 
Welsh. 

12. He was called Prince of Wales till 
his father died, and he was then King Ed- 
ward II. And ever since his time, the eldest 
son of the King of England has been known 
as the Prince of Wales. 



EDWARD III. 

[began to reign, 1327.] 

XVI. THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

I. The next king, Edward lll,.^ iVvov^^^. 
he ought to be king of Frawce ^s» ^N^ "2^^ *^^ 

C2 
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England ; so he went across the sea to 
France, and fought there. 

2. Do you see the town of Calais on the 
map, just on the other side of the Straits of 
Dover ? Edward wanted to come in there, 
and land his troops. 

3. The men of Calais said Edward was 
not their king, and that they would not let 
him in. 

4. There were thick high walls round the 
town, and a ditch round them, and great 
gates, where men watched, so that Edward 
could not break in. 

5. But he set up tents all round, and his 
men kept guard on all the roads, and his 
ships watched by sea, so that no one could 
take bread, or meat, or food of any sort into 
the town of Calais. 

6. The poor people grew very hungry. 
They ate up all that was fit to eat. They 
ate the horses, and the dogs, and the cats, 
and the rats and mice, and even the old 
shoes. 

7. For they hoped the King of France 
would come and help them, and drive the 
English away. He tried, but he was not 
strong enough ; he could not break through 
the English, and he had to turtv back. 
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8. Then the men of Calais saw they must 
give up, and let Edward into their town. 

9. But he was angry at the trouble they 
had given him. He said he should let his men 
go in and rob and burn the place down, un- 
less six of the chief men of the town would 
come out, with bare feet and ropes round 
their necks, to bring the keys of the gates, 
and be hanged, for not having owned him for 

their king. 

10. ' I will go,' said one brave man ; * I 
will go/ said another. So out went the six, 
all pale and thin, with the keys in their 
hands, their heads and feet bare, and ropes 
on their necks. 

11. They laid the keys at Edward's feet. 
He looked at them sternly, but there was a 
sweet lady by him — his good queen. She 
burst out crying, and fell on her knees and 
begged him to spare these good men. 

12. 'Dame,' said the king, *I wish you 
had not been here ; but it must be as you 
wish. Do as you please with them.' 

13. So the good queen took them to her 
tent, and gave them a good meal, and took 
care of them, and set them free. 
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XVII. THE BLACK PRINCE. 

1. King Edward III. had a great many 
children. The eldest was Edward, Prince of 
Wales, who was called the Black Prmce. 

2. No one quite knows why, for his eyes 
were blue and his hair was light. Most likely 
he was called so by the French because they 
were so much afraid of him. 

3. For he came to France and fought 
there, and took French castles and towns for 
his father. 

4. The most famous of all his battles was 
fought at Poitiers. It was with King John 
of France himself, and a great army of men. 

5. King John had his young son Philip 
by him, who was only twelve years old. The 
brave boy kept watch over his father, and 
when he saw anyone coming to strike the 
king he called out ' Here, father ! ' * That way, 
father ! * without any fear for himself. 

6. But the French were beaten, and 
Englishmen came all round the king and 
his son. John and Philip had such strong 
armour that they were not hurt, but they 
could not get away, and the king gave up his 
sword and they became prisoners. 

/. They -were, taken to the "Blaek Ptvvvce, 
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and he was so gentle and courteous as to 
take care not to hurt their feehngs. He made 
believe that they were only come to pay him a 
visit, and he seated the king in the best place 
at the table, and waited upon him himself.- 

8. And when the Black Prince brought 
his prisoners to England, and all the city of 
London wanted to do him honour, he made 
the French king ride on a tall black war 
horse, while he rode a little pony, as if he 
were only a servant attending the king. 

9. Poor King John said that he was 
better off as a prisoner of King Edward's in 
the Tower than he was at home, where there 
were great troubles. 



RICHARD II. 

[began to reign, 1377.] 

XVIII. THE COUSINS. 

I. How should you like to wear a dress 
with one sleeve red and the other green ? 
And the leg on the side of the red arm would 
be green, and the other leg red. Or one half 
the dress might be blue and the other yellow ; 
all worked over in silk or gold and silver 
thread. 
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. That was the way men dressed in the 



time of King Richard II. 




They had hoods of 
bright colours on 
their heads, and 
their shoes had 
long points at the 
toes. Some were 
like a horn, some 
like a bird's beak, 
and some were so 
long that the end 
had to be chained 
up to the knee of 
the man who wore 
them, thathemight 
be able to walk. 
The ladies 
icapSfWitli d 
Somt; \ 
id r 
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HENRY IV. 

[itEGAN TO REICN, I399.] 

XIX. PRINCE HAL. 

I. Henry IV. ought not to have made him- 
self king, and he was never a happy man. 

2. He had four 
sons, and he made the 
eldest, whose name 
ivas Henry, Prince of 

I Wales. 

3. Princf. Hal, as 
he was called, was too 
fond of sport and fun, 
though he took care 
never to do what had 

real harm in it. He could run so fast that 
once he ran down a fox and caught it, with- 
out any dogs to help him ; and after that he 
always wore the fox's brush in his cap. 

4. Once or twice he played at being a 
thief. He leapt out of a wood as people 
went by, and asked for their purses ; but he 
used to give them back what he took, so that 
they only had the fright. 

5. When the king was grieved and angry, 
Hal was sorry, and he came to beg his 
father's pardon. And this was his dress. 
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6. He had a blue satin cloak on, full 
of button-holes all over, and close to each 
button-hole was stuck the needle and the silk 
it had been worked with. 

7. Hal did not put it on as a joke, but a 
needle is the sign of thrift, so he wore it to 
show that he meant to give up his idle ways, 
and be more thrifty in time to come. 

8. The king fell ill, and had a fit. He 
went to sleep with the crown by his bedside, 
and lay so still that when Prince Hal came in 
he thought his father must be dead, and took 
the crown to keep it safe. 

9. But Henry woke once more, and was 
much grieved that his son should be in such 
haste to be king as to take away the crown, 
as if he cared more for that than for his 
father. 

10. When Prince Hal found that his 
father was not really dead, he was much 
pleased, and came to his bedside to see him. 
But the king told him how vexed he was at 
what Hal had done. 

11. This made the prince very unhappy. 
At last he came and threw himself on his 
knees before his father, drew a dagger from 
his bosom, and begged that his father ^nov^JssL 
kill him lih^ had ceased to \on ^ \Cvk^. 
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12. King Henry was much pleased to 
see how sorry his son was. He at once for- 




gave him. It was not long after this that 
J-fcnry died, and Hal became km<f . 
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13. Still, Henry could not have had a 
happy deaths for he knew that he had done 
wrong towards Richard II., and that his sin 
would bring trouble some time or other. 



HENRY VI. 

lBegan to reign, 1422.] 

XX. THE BABY KING. 

1. The trouble did not come in Hal's time. 
He was King Henry V. now, a great ruler, who 
never turned back for 
fear, never would rest 
when there was any- 
thing that ought to be 
done, and never was 
known to break his 
word. 

2. He won a great 
battle, and was very [henry v.] 

near being king of France as well as of 
England ; but he died when he was still a 
young man, and left only a poor little baby, 
nine months old. 

3. This little child was crowned Kin^ 
Henry VI. The crown W3lS \.oo \^x<g^^ ^ortNxNxcv. 
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so it was held over his head, while the earl 
who had the care of him sat on the throne 
and held him up for all the lords and knights 
to kiss his hand. 

4. King Henry V. had said when he was 
dying, ' You must love my babe for my sake 
now, but by-and-by I hope you will love him 
for his own/ 

5. Those who came near Henry did love 
him, for he was very gentle and good. As 
only the king could give orders, and all was 
done in his name, little Henry had to make a 
rule, that if he did wrong, the earls and lords 
who had the charge of him might beat and 
punish him if he gave them cause. 

6. But he was so good, and meek, and 
quiet, that there was no need to beat him, for 
he loved to learn, and do as he was bid. 

7. But he was not strong, and his friends 
feared that he would not be brave or strict, 
so as to keep good order, and make bad men 
afraid to do harm, because of the law. 

8. And so it turned out, when Henry 
grew up. No one was more kind and good 
than the king, but he could not make people 
mind him or keep the laws, and so all things 
began to go wrong. 

g. Then there rose up a great lord called 
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the Duke of York, who said he ought to be 
king instead of Henry VI; 

10. It was quite true that he would have 
been king, if Henry IV. had not taken the 
crown ; but then Henry VI. had been 
crowned, and all had vowed to obey him. 

I J. So some people took one side, some 
the other. Henry's friends wore a red rose, 
and the Duke of York*s friends wore a white 
rose; and so the wars that took place are 
called the Wars of the Roses. 

12. Henry could not fight much ; but his 
wife led his men, and took her little son with 
her — the little Prince of Wales. 

1 3. But the queen was beaten, and she lost 
all her men, and she and Henry and their 
son had to hide as best they could. 

14. Once the queen and her little boy, 
who was about seven years old, were in a 
wood, when out leapt a fierce man from the 
bushes, as if he would rob or kill them. 

15. The queen showed no fear. She 
looked up and said, ' My friend, save the son 
of your king.' 

16. To her great joy, the man fell on one 
knee and kissed her hand, and said he was 
one of King Henry's men, who had worn the 
red rose and fought for \vvrcv, ^xv^^-^^ ^^^^ 
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forced to hide from those who held by the 
Duke of York. 

17. So he brought the queen and the 
prince to the cave where he lived, and gave 

them the best food he had, and then helped 




them to get to their friends beyond sea, 
where they were safe. 

18. Poor King Henry was taken at last 
and shut up in the Tower of London, He 
v;as so kind and gentle that his keepers loved 
h/m, Bnd be was quite patient 
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19. Once he wrote out these good words 
on a bit of paper and gave it to his guard : 
* Patience is the armour and conquest of the 
godly/ 

EDWARD IV. 

[began to reign, 1461.] 

XXI. THE QUEEN'S OAK. 

1. Most of the friends of Henry VI. had 
lost all they had. There were two little 
boys, whose names were John and Richard 
Grey. Their father, Sir John Grey, had 
been killed while fighting for Henry, and his 
lands had been taken, so there was nothing 
for them. 

2. Their mother, Lady Grey, heard that 
the new king, Edward IV., would pass by on 
the road to London, to be crowned. 

3. So she thought she would take her 
two boys, and stand in his way, and beg that 
her little John might have his father s lands 
again. 

4. She stood under a great oak tree, and 
her little sons stood on either side of her, and 
when they heard the tramp of horses they 
knew the king was near. 

5. Soon they saw him — a X.^}\ ^o\:j^^ xicv-^^^ 

H. I. D 
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with his head higher than all the rest ; and 
Lady Grey fell on her knees, with her chil- 
dren, just before King Edward's horse, and 
held up her hands, and begged him to hear 
her. 

6. He drew his horse's rein, and heard, as 
she told him, how poor she was, and how she 
hoped that her boy might get back his land, 
if he promised never to fight against the new 
king. 

7. Edward was much touched by her 
tears and prayers. She seemed to him tte 
fairest and sweetest lady he had ever seen, 
and before long he came back again, and 
made her his wife. 

8. So the oak was called the Queen's Oak. 
And King Edward was very kind to the 
two boys, and made them great lords at his 
court. 

9. But he had broken his promise to 
another lady, that he might marry Lady 
Grey, and all his friends were very angry 
with him. 

10. In the end, John and Richard Grey 
found they would have been better off if 
their mother had been still Lady Grey; and 
had never been a king's wife, or been called 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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11. In King Edward's time books began 
to be printed in England, by John Caxton 
at Westminster. There is a picture in one 
of his first, of his giving a book to King 
Edward IV., while the little Prince Edward 
of Wales is standing by, with his long fair 
hair on his shoulders. 

12. Here is a story of the way in which 
the printing of books was found out. Before 
that they were all written out with pen and 
ink, so that it took a very long time to get 
one book made. 

13. There was a Dutchman named Lau- 
rence Koster, who used to go out walking 
with his grandchildren in a beech wood at 
Haarlem in Hollarld. To please them 
he would cut out their names and other 
letters on the smooth bark of the beech 
trees. 

14. Then he filled the cuttings up with ink 
and took them off on paper. But so the 
words came out backwards, till he thought of 
cutting the words backwards, and then they 
came off right on the paper. 

15. As he could not go on cutting the 
trees, he got blocks of wood and cut out 
verses on them, and sometimes pictures. 
Next he thought it would b^ xVv^Xi^^x^'^ ^^ 
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have each letter on Its own bit, so that he 
might form them Into different words. 

1 6. And when he found the wood hard to 
clean and apt to spoil, he made his types of 
tin and lead, and thus he printed his first 
work, but only on one side of the page. 

17. His servant, who had helped him, 
stole all his types, and ran away to sell the 
knowledge to someone else ; so poor Koster 
did not get the credit. 

1 8. Everybody does not believe the story, 
but any way it was at this time that printing 
was found out, and an Englishman named 
John Caxton learnt how to print while he was 
living abroad. He came back to England, and 
printed books at Westminster. 



EDWARD V.-RICHARD III. 

[began to reign, 1483.] 

XXII. THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 

1. Many children were born to Edward 
IV. and his queen, but they were all young 
when their father died. The young King 
Edward V. was thirteen, and his little brother, 
the Duke of York, was nine years old. 

2. JVoiv Edward IV. had a brother, 
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Richard, Duke of Gloucester. He was a lean, 
thin man, with a sharp, dark face, and a bent 
back, so that he was called Richard Crookback. 

3. The queen knew he did not like her 
nor any of her kin, and when she heard that 
he was on the way to London, and had the 

^^^Jking with him, she was very much afraid. 

4. For he had sent off her brother and 
her son, Richard Grey, to prison, and there 
he had their heads cut off. 

5. Her elder son, John, fled beyond seas, 
and she took her little girls, and her son, the 
Duke of York, and asked the priests at the 
great church of Westminster to let them all 
stay there. 

6. No one might be taken by force from 
the grounds round about a church, and she 
thought to be safe there with her boy. 

7. But the Duke of Gloucester said the 
prince must come to be with his brother, 
when Edward was crowned, and the great 
lords thought so too, and sent to fetch the 
duke. 

8. There sat the poor queen on the floor, 
with her long fair hair fallen down, and she 
prayed them to let her keep the boy, but all 
in vain, and she had to let him go. 

p. And then the Duk^ ol CAoxx^^^*^^^ ^^ 
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dealt with the people in London that they 
said he should be k ng in the boy s stead 




lo. So the two young brothers were shut 
up in the Tower of London, and no one ever 
saw them come out alive. 
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11. For the cruel King Richard sent men 
to kill the two poor boys, by putting pillows 
over their faces to stop their breath as they 
lay asleep in bed. 

1 2. Their bodies were put in a chest and 
buried under a staircase, and Richard hoped 
no one knew of his crime. 

13. But in three years' time there came a 
prince, called Henry Tudor, who fought with 
Richard and killed him, and then took the 
young sister of Edward V. for his wife, so 
that she was queen. 



HENRY VHI. 

[began to reign, 1509.] 

XXIII. ILL MAY DAY. 

1. There was a sport called hawking. 
Hawks were taken out of their nests when 
they were very young, and tamed, that they 
might catch other birds for their masters. 

2. These hawks were great pets. Great 
lords kept a man called a falconer, on purpose 
to take care of them, in a yard called the 
mews, where they were fed and trained. 

3. Knights and \adks \\Vfc^ \.o V-^^ -^v. 
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hawk sitting on the wrist. A thick glove 
was worn to keep the claws from scratching, 
and round it were twisted strings fastened to 
the hawk's legs. The bird wore a silk or 
velvet hood, so that it might not see its prey 
too soon, and Httle bells were often hung to 
this. 

4. When there was a hawking party, 
some hawks went on their masters' wrists, 
and some sat on a pole that the falconer 
carried. 

5. The large hawks or falcons were used 
to catch herons. When the heron was in 
sight, the falcon was let loose, with its hood 
taken off, and went flying up, up high in the 
air, to pounce down on the heron. 

6. The heron tried to keep high too, for 
it knew that as long as it was above the 
hawk it could not be hurt. All the party 
went riding or running along below on the 
ground, to see which would get the better, 
and to prevent the hawk from flying away 
after it had killed the heron, by calling it 
down with a whistle, and giving it food. 

7. Smaller hawks were sent to catch 
partridges, and the smallest of all caught 
larks. When the ground was wet with 

swainps or crossed by ditches, the; hawking 
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party did not ride, but ran, carrying long 
poles with which to leap over the ditches. 

8. King Henry VIII. liked to go out 
hawking. Once when he was leaping a 
ditch, snap went the pole ; it broke in two, 
and the king fell into a deep ditch full of 
mud and water. 

9. No one was near, and the sides gave 
way when he tried to climb them, so that the 
king was very near being choked in the mud, 
till at last one of his men came up in time to 
pull him out. 

10. May Day used to be a very grand 
day. Girls went out early in the morning to 
wash their faces in May dew, thinking it 
would make them fairer and rosier. 

11. May poles were set up, with wreaths 
of flowers all over them, and people lent 
their silver cups and plates to hang up 
among the green boughs and gay flowers 
and ribbons, and all the lads and lasses and 
boys and girls danced round them. 

1 2. But there was one very sad May Day 
in London. A good many strangers had 
come from foreign countries to live there, 
French and Dutch and Spaniards, to make 
and sell the things that came from their 
lands. 
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13. There were people in London who 
thought there would not be so much work or 
trade for them if the strangers came. 

14. So the evening before May Day they 
stirred up all the apprentice boys to go and 
fall upon the strangers' shops. 

1 5 . They broke open the Spaniards' shops, 
and tore up the beautiful leather work ; they 
went to the French shops, and threw out 
all the boots and shoes ; and spoilt the linen 
and the cheeses that the Dutch sold. 

16. They did much mischief, and even 
killed some of the strangers before the king's 
soldiers came to put down the riot. 

1 7. Then the lads were hunted and driven 
like a flock of sheep into the prison yard, 
300 of them, very sad and in great fear after 
all the fun and uproar they had had. 

1 8. Then there was a trial. Some of the 
men who had set on the boys were put to 
death at once, and some of the bigger lads 
who had done the worst things in the riot. 

19. No one knew what would be done 
to the next, and the law was very hard then, 
so there was great fear that they might be 
hanged too. 

20. Then their poor mothers and sisters 
put on black hoods and gov^tvs, ^xvd v^^wt all 
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in one party to the palace where the good 
Queen Katharine hVed. 

21. They all went down on their knees, 
clasping their hands and weeping, and beg- 
ging the queen to entreat King Henry to 
have pity on their poor boys. 

22. Queen Katharine shed tears for pity 
when she saw their grief. She said she 
would do all she could to help them, and she 
went and prayed King Henry to think what 
boys they were, and how they had been 
led on. So King Henry did forgive them, 
and sent them safe back to their masters and 
homes. 

XXIV. THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

1. When the way to print had been 
found out, it took less time to make a hundred 
copies of a book than it used to do to write 
out only one. 

2. Thus many more people could read 
and buy books, and they began to think, and 
to change their old ways. 

3. The Bible was then put into English, 
instead of being only in Greek and Latin, 
which none but learned men could read. 

4. People were so glad to hear t\v^ WWsr. 
Yosid that they went in crowd?»\.o\)cv^OcsxyxOw^^> 
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even when service was not going on, and 
some one would stand up and read on and on 




to them, while they sat as if they could never 
be tired of hearing. 

5. For ther^ were very few -^^.tsous who 
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could read, and Bibles still cost a great deal. 
For fear anyone should take them away, 
they were chained up to the desks. In 
some old churches you may see the chains 
still. 

6. This was done in the time of King 
Henry VIII., but his time is too sad to say 
much about, for he was a hard man, who 
loved his own way and will so much, that he 
was very cruel to those who did not do as he 
chose. 

7. One after the other, he had no less than 
six wives, and two of these poor ladies had 
their heads cut off. 

8. The great lords and wise men who 
dared to stand up and try to stop what the 
king wanted to do were sure to be put to 
death ; and those were evil days for all. 

9. I must tell you of one more change. 
People had come to make much use of gun- 
powder, and to fight with guns and cannon, 
not with bows and arrows and spears, as they 
used to do. 
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EDWARD VI. 

[began to reign, 1547.] 

XXV. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

1. If you live in London or in an old 
town, you may know some boys who go to a 
grammar school. 

2. Perhaps they wear an odd dress, blue 
coats, and yellow stockings, and little blue flat 
caps. 

3. Very likely the name of the school is 
King Edward's School, for a great many 
such schools were set up in the time of young 
Edward VI., the son of Henry VIII. 

4. And this is the dress that boys wore 
at that time. King Edward wore it himself, 
only his was made of silk and velvet, and he 
had a white feather in his cap, kept in by a 
gold brooch. 

5. Edward had lost his father, and he 
became king when he was but nine years 
old. 

6. He was very good, and tried hard to fit 
himself to be a wise king. He could speak 
French and Latin, and read Latin and Greek, 
and write Latin letters. 

/. And he kept a blank book, in which 
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he wrote down all that was done round him 
each day. This book is still to be seen. 

8. He was so good and pious that he was 
called tke Youthful Sainty and he cared much 
that all his people should learn what was 
right. 

9. In his time the prayers in churches 
were said in English instead of in Latin, so 
that all might know what they meant, and 
join with their lips and hearts. 

ID. All hoped he would be a good, wise, 
great king ; but he was not strong, and when 
he had the measles he did not get quite well 
again, and grew weak day by day. 

11. The people in London were so 
grieved that, one day, though he was very 
ill indeed, he was taken out of bed, and 
dressed, and sat up a little while by a window 
that they might see him. 

1 2. All the people in the street shouted 
out with joy, for they loved him much, and he 
tried to smile and wave his hand. 

13. But he was too ill to care much; he 
was put to bed once more, and in a few days 
he died, when he was only sixteen years old. 
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MARY I. 

[began to reign, 1553.] 

XXVI. THE WEDDING. 

1. Edward VI. had two sisters, Mary and 
Elizabeth. Mary was much older than he 
had been. 

2. She was queen next after him, and 
she meant to have for her husband Philip, 
Prince of Spain. 

3. All her people were grieved, for they 
knew that Philip was a hard, cruel man, and 
they thought he would make her cruel. 

4. There was so much talk about it that 
the little children began to play at being the 
Queen and the Prince of Spain. 

5. Some of them said that if Prince Philip 
came he should be hanged. 

6. So a girl sat down and was called 
Queen Mary, while the others stood round 
her as her ladies, and a boy, who was to be 
Philip, came to court her. 

7. All the other boys dashed out, and laid 
hold of him and got a rope and tied him up to 
a tree, though they did not mean to hurt him. 

8. Poor boy! His feet were off the 
g^round, and the rope choked him, and the 
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children saw that he would soon be really 
dead. 

9. They began to scream and cry, and 
a man heard them, and ran up and cut the 
rope in time to let the poor boy get his 
breath, and so saved his life. 

10. Most likely they never played such a 
game again. 

11. The queen, however, was quite bent 
upon marrying Philip. 

1 2. She thought all the changes that had 
been made in the churches were wrong, and 
she had the prayers in churches read in Latin, 
and forbade that the English Bible should be 
read. 



XXVII. THE POSIES IN THE TOWER. 

1. There was a little boy of five years 
old in the Tower of London. He was not 
shut up like the poor Princes, but his father 
was one of the keepers there, and he used to 
run about and play in the courts. 

2. One day, in the rain, a boat came 
down the Thames, and in it sat some guards 
watching a young lady. She looked pale, 
but firm and stern, and she had light ^oldexv 
hair round her face. 

H. L E. 
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3. The boat stopped at a low arch, with 
some stone steps going up to the Tower, 
The guards told her to land there. 

4. She said, ' No, that was a place for 
those who broke the laws, and she had done 




[tkaitok's gate.] 

no such thing ; ' and she sat down on the 
steps in the wet, and would not move. 

5. One of those who stood round wanted 
her to have his cloak, but she put it from her, 
and it was long ere they co\\\d make. Ker go in. 
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6. For she was Queen Mary's sister 
Elizabeth, and it was feared that the people 
who hated Mary's ways would take her and 
make her queen instead of her sister. 

7. So she was shut up, but the little boy 
was fond of her. Each day he went to pick 
all the flowers he could — roses and pinks 
and stocks, and the like, and brought her a 
posy. 

8. Some one told the keepers that the 
friends of Elizabeth might send notes to her 
among the flowers ; and the little boy s father 
told him he must take no more posies to the 
lady. 

9. Then the little fellow went to her door. 
It was locked, and he could not get in ; but 
he put his lips to the keyhole, and cried out, 
* Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers 
now.* 

10. Elizabeth was soon set free, and peace 
was made with her sister ; for Mary had 
wedded the Prince of Spain, and thought all 
would be well. 

11. But all was not well, for he was not 
kind to her, and her life became very sad. 

12. For in those times it was thought that 
those whose faith was held to be \vtow^o\\^^>5^ 
to be burnt on a pile of ^;ood \ '^LtA ^oxicv^ cJw 

dr2 
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the good men who had brought about the 
changes in King Edward's reign were put to 
d''jath in this way. 



ELIZABETH. 

[degan to reign, 1558.1 

XXVIII. THE CUP OF WATER. 

1. All the English were glad when 
Elizabeth came to be queen. 

2. Then came the great days of good 
Queen Bess. She was not always right in 
what she did ; but she loved her people very 
much, and they loved her, and would do all 
they could for her. 

3. She used to wear a tall ruff of lace, set 
up high, and a gown with a tight waist, and 
the skirt spread out on a wide hoop. She 
had one dress worked all over with eyes and 
ears, to show that she knew all that was 
going on. She was often carried about from 
place to place in the manner shown in the 
picture. 

4. The men used to dress as gaily as the 
ladies, and to wear jewels in their ears, and 
gold chains on their necks, but for all that 
they were very brave and daritvg. 
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5. The best of them all was Sir Philip 
Sidney. He was sent to the wars in Flanders. 
There he was shot in the knee with a cannon 




[JLELN ELZAliL ] 

ball, and his horse was led up foi him that he 
might go back to his tent. 

6. He was very thirsty with his wound, 
and begged for some water, and with mucK 
trouble some was fetched tor \\\m. 
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7. Just as he was going to put it to his 
lips, he saw a poor man much more hurt than 
he lying by the road, with his weak, sad eyes 
fixed on the cup of water, as if he longed for 
it, but did not dare to ask. 

8. ' Take it,' said Sir Philip ; * thy wants 
are greater than mine,' and he made his 
friends give all the cool drink to the poor 
man, and would not have a drop for himself. 

9. The queen's men were great sailors. 
Sir Francis Drake was the first captain who 
took his ship all round the world. 

10. When Philip of Spain, who had been 
Mary's husband, sent a great fleet of ships to 
try to get England for himself, these brave 
men fought for their queen and beat off the 
fleet. 

1 1. Then came a great storm and wrecked 
the Spanish ships, and no harm at all was 
done to our happy land. 

12. Queen Elizabeth was never married. 
She said that England stood to her in the 
stead of a husband, and had her love. 

1 3. So when she was dead there was no 
one to reign after her but her cousin James, 
who was king of Scotland already, and 
thus Great Britain came to be under one 

king. 
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JAMES I. 

[began to reign, 1603.] 

XXIX.' GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

1. You know how, on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, boys go and get sticks, and make bon- 
fires, and have fireworks, and burn an odd, 
dressed-up scare-crow which they call a guy. 
I will tell you why. 

2. Some people did not like King James, 
and they made a wicked plot that they would 
put barrels of gunpowder in the cellars under 
the great hall where the king was coming on 
the fifth of November to meet his lords and 
great men. They meant to set fire to the 
powder and blow up the house, so that all 
would be killed at once. 

3. The Court of Parliament is the name 
of that great council, and these wicked men 
hoped to cause the death of the king and his 
son and all the Parliament. 

4. One of these men had a friend among 
the lords whom he wished to save. So he 
wrote a. letter, bidding his friend not go to 
the House of Parliament that day, as some- 
thing dreadful would happen, but in such a 
way that no onq would kno\N >n\vo \v\\.\\. x!^^"^^^ 
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5. This lord did not know what to think 
of the letter, and took it to the king. There 
was much guessing, and the guards were sent 
to search all over the houses. . 

6. In the cellar under the Parliament 
house they found a man named Guy Fawkes, 
with a dark lantern. Behind him was a great 
heap of coals, and wood, and straw. Under 
that were many barrels of powder. 

7. For as soon as the king had come, Guy 
Fawkes meant to have set a train of powder 
on fire, and then run away. As soon as the 
flame reached the barrels, all would have 
blown up, and the chief men in England 
would have been killed. 

8. No wonder that all were thankful to 
have been saved, and that the fifth of Novem- 
ber became a holiday which no boy forgets. 

9. King James had three children, Henry, 
and Elizabeth, and Charles. The two elder 
ones were nearly of the same age, and they 
were very fond of one another. Their little 
brother was so much younger that he was 
called Baby Charles. 

10. They used to write notes to each 
other about their dogs, and their plays, and 
their books, whenever they were apart, and 

some of these letters are to b^ read now. 
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11. It must have been a grand sight on the 
day when Henry was made Prince of Wales. 
In the evening there was a ball, and his 
mother sat on a throne made up so as to look 
like the inside of a great shell, with rocks and 
sea-weeds round, as queen of the seas. Her 
ladies sat round, and were called by the names 
of the rivers that ran through their fathers 
estates. And little Prince Charles, who was 
nine years old, had a blue dress, with wings 
on his shoulders, and danced among eight 
little girls who were called after the* eight 
Welsh rivers ; and then he carried his brother 
a sword as a present from his mother. 

12. Prince Henry was very good. He 
studied with all his might, not only books, 
but all that could make him a good and great 
king. 

13. He was very fond of ships, and often 
went to see the dockyards where the great 
ships of war were built, and now and then he 
was allowed to take his sister there. He was 
kind and patient with ev-erybody, though he 
was so busy and eager. 

14. One day when he was out hunting a 
stag, his hounds running after it, and he 
riding behind with all his men, a butcher s 
dog came down a lane just ?vs> \\\^ 'sX.-a.^"^'^^ 
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crossing it, and flew at the poor stag's throat 
and killed it. 

1 5. The prince s servants and lords wanted 
to kill the dog, and beat the man for spoiling 
their sport, but Henry said that would be 
very wrong and unfair, as the butcher could 
not tell that the stag was there, nor stop his 
dog. 

16. Then they said some people would 
have sworn and used bad words at having 
their sport thus spoilt. But Henry, who 
always guarded his tongue, answered them, 
* All the pleasure in the world is not Worth a 
single oath.' 



CHARLES I. 

[degan to reign, 1625.] 

XXX. APPLE SELLING. 

1. This good Prince Henry died when 
he was only nineteen years old, just as his 
sister Elizabeth was going to be married, 
and thus * Baby Charles ' became king after 
their father, and was called Charles I. 

2. In his time there were great wars, for 
the king and the Parliament could not agree 
what would be the right laws. 
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3. We will not yet read all about the war, 
but here is one droll story about it. 

4. The king had a 
nephew, the son of his 
sister Elizabeth, called 
Prince Rupert, who 
fought with all his 
might, and made the 
other side very much 
afraid of him, and his 
white dog. Boy. [.-harles i.i 

5. The prince wanted to know what the 
other army were doing, and what they were 
like. He saw a man driving a horse with a 
pack on each side. 

6. He asked what was there. ' Apples,' 
said the man. ' I am going to sell them to the 
army over there.' 

7. ' Why do you not go to the king's 
army ? ' said Prince Rupert. ' They would pay 
double.' 

8. * Oh, no ! ' said the man, ' they are wild 
fellows, and have a mad prince among them, 
and not a penny should I get in the whole 
army.' 

9. The prince asked what the load would 
cost, and he said ten shillings. Then the 
prince paid him for it, and t.o\d\v\m.\.o-«i\v^^"^^- 
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10. Rupert jumped off his horse*, and gave 
it to the man to hold. * Now/ said he, ' lend 
me your long coat and hat, and hold my horse 
till I come again. I will sell your apples, for 
a joke, and give you a piece more money 
when I come again/ 

11. So Prince Rupert led the horse into 
the camp, aod the soldiers came to buy the 
apples, while he looked well about him, and 
found out what he wanted to know. 

1 2. Then he came back to the man, gave 
him his horse and coat and hat, and some 
money, and told him to ask the captains how 
they liked Prince Rupert s apples. 

13. The end of this sad war was that the 
king was beaten, and was kept in prison, 
while the queen and the Prince of Wales fled 
away to France. 



XXXI. TtfE LITTLE BEGGAR PRINCESS. 

1. Four of King Charles's children were 
left in England. One was a little baby, who 
was only a fortnight old when the poor queen 
had to leave her in the care of a brave lady, 

2. This little girl was named Henrietta, 
and when she was three years old tK^ lady 
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thought it time to take her to her mother, 
beyond sea. 

3. The lady could not go in her own 
name, for fear she should be taken and put in 
prison. So she dressed herself like a beggar 
woman, made her face brown, and put a hump 
on her back. 

4. The little one was too young to know 
what it all meant, and when the lady put her 
into old shabby clothes, like a beggar boy, she 
did not like it. 

5. She could not say her own name, and 
used to call herself by a word like Princess. 
So her kind nurse, when they stopped to rest, 
said, ' Come here, Piersl as if that were her 
boy's name. 

6. Then little Henrietta was very angry. 
* No, no,' she cried, ' not boy — Princess,' and 
the lady was in much fear that she would be 
found out ; but no one seemed to know what 
the child said. 

7. So at last they came safe to the coast, 
and found friends who took them across the 
sea to France, where the queen was very glad 
to have her little namesake girl with her once 
more. 

8. Three more of the children of Cliarles 
L were still in London : ^(n/m^i^ Duke of YoyU 
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who was fourteen, his sister Elizabeth^ who 
was twelve, and Httle Henry^ who was eight 
years old. 

9. One of the great lords who had been on 
the side of the Parliament had the charge of 
them. He made James promise never to read 
a letter that he himself had not first seen. 

10. James was such an honest boy, that 
when someone brought him a letter from his 
mother and tried to give it to him out of the 
earls sight, he would not take it. 

1 1 . But he had never promised not to run 
away if he could, and this was the way he 
did it. 

12. He knew friends would meet him if 
he could get out of the gate of the garden 
without being seen. 

13. So he called his sister, who knew the 
plan, and his little brother, and all who were 
with him, to play at hide and seek, saying he 
had a place where they would never find 
him. 

14. They all hid in turn, and at last no 
one could find the duke. For he had slipped 
out through the door, and by the gate, just at 
dusk, and had met his friend, as had been 
fixed. 

15. The friend took bim to ^\vom^^, ^tvd 
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dressed him in girl's clothes, and then they 
walked down to the River Thames. 

1 6. The friend was in a fright, for James 
had a dark, harsh face, not at all like a girl's, 
and he took such long strides, that people 
turned to see what an odd-looking girl was 
passing. 

17. The boat took him safely to a ship, 
and he too came to the queen at Paris, but 
Elizabeth and Henry were still left in Eng- 
land. 




XXXII. THE KING'S DEATH. 

I. Oliver Cromwell was now the chief 
man in all England, and he and his friands 
had made up their minds to put their kin^tii 
death. 
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[CHARLES 1. ANU IILS ARMOUR BEAREK.J 

2. They brought King Charles to trial for 
^e war he had made on thenv ■, but he knew 
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they had no right to try him, and he would 
not answer their questions. 

3. Then they gave sentence that he should 
have his head cut off. 

4. The day before he was to die, they let 
him see his two children, Elizabeth and 
Henry. 

5. Elizabeth was old enough to .write 
down afterwards what he said to her. He 
gave her his last words for her mother 
and her brothers, and told her of good 
books that he hoped she would read and 
remember. 

6. Then he took litde Henry on his knee, 
and told him that he was not to let the people 
try to make him a king so long as his brothers 
Charles and James lived. 

7. The child burst into tears, and said he 
would be torn in pieces first. The king 
kissed them, and blessed them, and left them 
in great grief. 

8. The next day they knew that he was 
dead, and they believed he had gone to 
have a crown in Heaven instead of one 
on earth. They felt that he had tried to 
be a good man, though he had made mis- 
takes which turned people's hearts ^5gbxsNsx 
him. 

II. L F 
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9. Poor Elizabeth was never well again. 
She pined away day by day, and at last 
she was found sitting* in her room, quite 
dead, leaning over the table with her cheek 
upon the open Bible which she had been 
reading. 

ID. Then Oliver Cromwell would not 
keep Henry any longer, but sent him over to 
his mother and brothers in France. 

11. Prince Charles called himself King 
Charles 11. when his father had been put to 
death, and the Scots asked him to come to 
them, and said they would help him to gain 
the kingdom again. 

12. He came and marched into England 
with the Scots, but they could not stand 
against Oliver Cromwell when he came to 
meet them. 

13. The Scots were beaten, and Charles 
had to flee away with one friend with him, 
and hide, lest he should be slain like his 
father. 



THE ROYAL OAK. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

[began, 1649.] 
xxxiii. the royal oak. 

1. When King Charles was fleeing from 
Oliver Cromwell, he 
came to a hut where 
some wood - cutters 
lived, a man and his 
three sons. They knew ' 
him, and said they 
would keep him from 
the soldiers who were 
seeking him. [oliver crohwell.] 

2. So he put on a rough coat and some 
thick shoes of theirs, and took an axe, and 
went out to work with one of the woodmen. 

3. By-and-by they heard steps tramping 
in the path, and then they knew the men 
were come to search for him. 

4. The woodman helped the king to 
climb up into the branches of a great oak 
tree in full leaf, so that the boughs quite hid 
him, and a friend went up with him ; and 
they took up bread and cheese and a keg of 
beer, so that they might be able to stay there 
all day. 
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5. There he sat while the soldiers looked 
all round. They said they must take the 
man Charles, the son of the last man, for they 
would not call him king. _ 




6. But they could not find him, for he 
was safe up in the tree, watching them ; 
sometimes he slept with his head on a cushion 
on his friend's lap. When the men were 
gone, the woodman came to caW Uvm, and he 
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leapt down, and he slept on a bed in a little 
closet. His feet were too sore to walk, so he 
rode away on a mill horse. 

7. But he was not safe yet. He came 
to the house of Mr. Lane, where he was 
hidden, but how was he to get on farther ? 

8. Mr. Lane's daughter, Jane, had got 
leave to go and see a friend of hers at Bristol, 
and to take her groom; for in those days 
women used to go on journeys riding on 
horseback behind a groom, who wore a belt 
round his waist for the lady to catch hold of 
to keep her steady. 

9. So the king was to go with Jane Lane 
as her groom. He put on a servant's dress 
of grey cloth, and rode before the young 
lady. 

10. As long as they were on the road all 
went well, but it was too far to go in a day, 
and Jane was to sleep at a friend's house. 
Her man, William, as she called him, had to 
stay in the kitchen. 

1 1. There the cook, a great rough woman, 
asked him to wind up the jack. He did not 
know how to do it, and she got angry, and 
asked where he came from that he should not 
know what to do with a meat-jack* 

12. He humbly begged \v^ic ^T^x^ots., •^csnSs. 
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said he was very poor, and they seldom had 
roast meat at home. 

1 3. At another house Jane said her groom 
was not well, and thus got leave for him to 
have a room to himself, and to have meat 
and wine brought to him from the dinner- 
table by the butler. 

14. As soon as the door was shut the 
butler went down on one knee before the 
stranger, and said he knew very well who it 
was that was before him, but that he would 
rather die than tell. 

15. No one did tell, though Charles 
could not get a ship at Bristol, and had much 
farther to go before he could get to Brighton, 
where at last he was able to sail back to 

France. 

16. In the meantime Oliver Cromwell 
ruled like a king, though he never was called 
so, nor wore a crown. 

1 7. After he died, the English sent for 
Charles II. to come back and reign. It was 
on the 29th of May, 1660, that he rode into 
London with his two brothers. All the 
people wore oak-leaves in their hats, in 
honour of the Royal Oak that had hid him. 
And boys still wear oak-apples on the 29th 

of May. 
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CHARLES II. 

[began to reign, 1660.] 

XXXIV. THE PLAGUE AND THE FIRE OF 

LONDON. 

1. Two. great troubles fell upon London 
in the time of Charles H. 

2. First, there was the Plague. When a 
person was stricken with it he would seem 
to have a bad fever upon him, a hard lump 
would come under his arm, and in a few days 
or hours he would be dead. 

3. It spread so fast that all the people in 
a house would die in a short time. There 
was great fear. Some of the people fled 
away, and if it once came to a house, the 
door was nailed up and a red cross drawn on 
it, and no one was allowed to come out. 

4. Men came round to leave food at these 
houses, and carts went round at night to bear 
off the dead. 

5. There were streets left still and empty, 
with no lights at night, and the grass grew 
in the midst of the ways. 

6. When the cold came, the plague ceased, 
and it has never been here since. 

7. The next year theve waL-s* ^ ^t^'^'^vt^^ 
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which broke out in a baker's shop in a street 
in London, and it spread and spread till it 
had burnt all the streets round about. 

8. The sky was quite red overhead, and 
the smoke went up in huge clouds, and all 
the roads were full of people fleeing away 
with what they could save. 

9. The great cathedral of St. Pauls was 
burnt, and eighty-nine more churches, with 
all the houses near them, and the goods in 
them were also burnt. 

10. By-and-by the king and the Duke of 
York caused rows of houses to be blown up, 
so that the fire might find nothing to burn, 
and then at last it came to an end. 

11. It had burnt many old houses and 
foul yards, full of dirt, and close lanes and 
streets where no air could come. 

12. When the streets were rebuilt they 
were made much wider, and care was taken 
for keeping them cleaner, and this is thought 
to be the reason that the plague has not come 
again. 

13. I cannot tell you much good of 
Charles II. Charles was idle and loved 
pleasure too much. 

14. If you had been in the Birdcage W^lVw 
in St. Jamess Park in those d^^s», ^cyoc^o>^^ 
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have seen him taking a walk there, with the 
Httle black-and-tan silky-haired dogs that are 
called by his name. 

15. He and the lords with him all wore 
huge wigs of curled hair, which hung down 
on their shoulders, and fine velvet coats, with 
deep white lace cuffs and collars. 

16. He cared for races, and games and 
sport, and not for his duty ; but he had kind 
and friendly words for all, so that most 
people liked him. 

JAMES II. 

[began to reign, 1685.] 
XXXV. THE KING WHO RAN AWAV- . 

I. When Charles's brother James II. came 
to be king, he was 
harsh and stern. 

2. There was a 
I cruel judge who went 
I round, and did much 
that was hard and un- 
just. 
_^ 3. And, worst of 

[JAMES 11] all, James M. wanted 

to have no English Bible and Prayer-Book. 
Ne wished to go back to the o\i wa.-^^ cS. r!we. 
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Church, as they had been before Edward VI. 
had reigned. 

4, He even sent seven bishops to prison, 
because they would not help him in this plan 
of his. 

5. Now, he had a nephew who was called 




[ESCAPE O 

William, Prince of Orange, and who had as 
his wife, Mary, James's daughter. 

6. When William found how angry the 
English were with James, he came over and 
said he would help them. 

/. So many people came to *^ov:v'^"^va-^^^ 
that James was afraid. He was rcv'is't ^t'ssM^^ 
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when his other daughter, Anne, left him. 
' God help me ! ' he said, ' even my children 
are forsaking me/ Then he fled away, and 
went to live in France. 

8. William, Prince of Orange, and his 
wife were made king and queen, by the names 
of William III. and Mary 11. 

9. There were a great many people who 
thought King James ought still to have been 
on the throne, and tried to bring him back. 

10. They wrote letters, and laid plots, and 
did all they could for him. There was a 
good deal of fighting for him in Ireland and 
in Scotland. 

11. In England some of the great lords 
about the court were found to be laying 
schemes for getting King James back. 

1 2. This was very wrong and shameful in 
them, for if they held by King James, they 
ought not to have pretended to serve King 
William. 

13. One of these plots was found out, and 
the people who had to do with it were sent 
to prison directly. 

T 4. Lord Preston was the name of one of 
them. He was tried for his life, found guilty 
of plotting against the king and queen, and 
was sentenced to have his \\ead cu\. o^. 
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15. His little daughter, Katharine, who 
was only nine years old, was left behind in 
Windsor Castle, by herself, in much grief and 
fear. 

1 6. The day after she heard of the sen- 
tence on her father, the little girl stood 
looking at a great picture of King James II. 
which was hanging there. 

17. Queen Mary came by, and asked 
her why she was looking so much at that 
picture. * I was thinking,' answered little 
Katharine, ' how hard it is that my father 
should die for loving yours.' 

18. It was a bold speech to make to a 
queen, but Mary was touched by it. The 
king was away, and she was ruling for him, 
and she signed a paper which said that 
Lord Preston was to be pardoned and set 
free. And thus little Katharine Graham 
saved her father. 



WILLIAM III. 

[began to reign, 1689.] 

XXXVI. A LITTLE PRINCE. 

I. Should you like to hear how a little, 
prince was brought up"? W\s tv^xcs?^ ^"^^ 
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William, and he was called Duke of Glou- 
cester.* His mother was Princess Anne, and 
his father was Prince George of Denmark. 

2. As King William III. and Queen 
Mary II. had no children, it was thought 
that he would be king of England. 

3. He was a sickly little boy, but very 
full of life. While he was almost a baby, 
he had a regiment of little boys about his 
own age, with whom he played at soldiers. 

4. He wore long stiff petticoats, which 
were very much in the way, so when he was 
live years old, his mother gave him a boy s 
dress — just like a man's, made of white stuff, 
with silver loops and buttons. 

5. Besides this he had a cocked hat and 
a long curled wig ; but it was hard to get 
them to fit, for the poor boy's head was as 
big as a man s, since it was diseased. 

6. This made him giddy, so that he never 
dared to go downstairs by himself. His father 
and mother did not understand that it was 
illness that made him afraid, so Princess 
Anne talked to him a long time, telling him 
how silly he looked, and when still the poor 
boy would not go, his father took a birch rod, 
and whipped him till he went. 

/. But they were very fotvd of liim, and 
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though he was often ill, he was happy on the 
whole with his kind servant, Lewis Jenkins, 
and his little regiment. He did not like his 
tutor, Mr. Pratt, and did not listen much to 
him, but a good old lady taught him short 
prayers. 

8. One. day when he was taken to the 
court. King William asked him if he had a 
horse. ' I have one live and two dead ones,' 
said the little duke. He meant that he had 
two wooden horses, and one real pony. 

9. ' Oh ! ' said the king, * we bury our dead 
horses.* So when the duke got home, he called 
his boys, and they buried the two wooden 
horses, and fired their little cannon over them. 

10. The boys were often very rude and 
riotous. Onc'e, when the duke was ill in bed, 
his old nurse sent him a model of a town 
with a little man firing guns at it. But they 
said, and so did he, that he was too old for 

' toys, and they broke the whole to pieces. 

1 1. Then they said the man who brought 
it must be punished for bringing the duke a 
doll. They hunted the poor man, made him 
come up into the duke/s room, and there they 
got squirts and squirted him all over till he 
was wet through. 

12. The duke was reaW^ ^. \ix^N^ Ni^'i > 
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and when once he was cut by chance in one 
of the sham fights, he said nothing about it 
till all was over, and was quite pleased to 
have a real wound. 

13. The duke grew much stronger as he 
became older, but when he was eleven years 
old he caught scarlet fever, and died in the 
year 1700, just before King William died, 
and Princess Anne became queen. 



ANNE. 
[began to reign, 1702.] 

XXXVII. WREN AND NEWTON. 

1. Anne had to be queen,- but she had 
little heart for it now that her boy was dead, 
as well as all the many little babes that had 
been born to her. 

2. There were great wars in Anne's time ; 
they were not carried on here in England, 
but our troops were sent to fight in Flanders 
with the French. 

3. Indeed, these were quiet times at 
home. St. Paul's Cathedral was rebuilt as we 
now see it, and many other of the churches 

in London were built up in Anne s reign. 
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4. It was a great man named Wren who 
made the plans for St. Paul's, and took care 
of the works. 

5. He would let no man help in the 
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building who would not try to keep from all 
bad words and bad ways. 

6. There was another great man living 
then . H e was Sir Isaac "NCTrtati.. V^^ Sa^asifi*. 
H. 1. G 
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out much about the sun and the moon and 
the earth and the stars. 

7. It was Sir Isaac Newton who made it 
clear to us that the reason we have days and 
nights and seasons is because the earth turns 
on its poles, and goes round the sun in the 
course of a year. 

8. People used to think that the sun went 
round the earth ; but Newton and some other 
wise men were able to prove that it is the 
earth that moves. 



GEORGE IIL 

[began to reign, 1760.] 

XXXVIII. THE GREAT WAR. 

1. After Anne there reigned King 
George I. and then Georgd II. There are 
no stories about them that you would care 
for, and I will go on to the long reign of 
George III., which lasted sixty years. 

2. There was a great deal of fighting by 
land and by sea in his time. Most of the 
fighting was with the French, and at one 
time there was great fear that a French army 
would come and land on the English coast. 

J. AW the strong young men in England 
were trained to fight, \r\ ca^^ \!cva "^x^tvOcv. 
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[death ok nel 

should come. Carts were kept ready, with 
boards to make seats, for the. \nq.toe.^\ ■as\S>^ 
children to be sent out oi the ■wa.-^. 

. C 2 
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4. Piles of faggots and straw also were 
kept ready on the hills near the coast, and 
men kept watch by them all night, to set a 
light to them if the French ships were seen 
on the sea, that bonfires might be a signal to 
all England to be ready for the fight. 

5. And the great English ships, under 
the brave Lord Nelson, kept on the look-out 
all the time, and they might well be called 
the wooden walls of old England. 

6. At last there was a great sea-fight 
The order Lord Nelson gave was, England 
expects every man to do his dnty. 

7. Lord Nelson was killed in the fight, 
but not till all the French ships had been 
beaten, a great many had been sunk, and 
many more had been taken by the English. 

8. After that there was no more fear of 
the French coming to England to do any 
harm, though the war still went on in other 
places. 

9. A boy was one day at work in Windsor 
Park, when an old gentleman came up. He 
wore a blue coat with red cuffs, and his hair 
was tied in a long straight tail, and made 
white with powder. 

10. He began to talk to the lad, and asked 
h/m what he got for his work. 
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11. * My meat, clothes, fire, and house 
room,* Said the boy, in a gruff voice. 

1 2. • What } what ? ' said the old gentle- 
man, * that is just what I get.* 

13. Who do you think this was ? It was 
King George himself. For you know no one 
can use much more than the clothes he wears, 
the food he eats, the fire he sits by, and the 
bed he sleeps in, even if he be ever so rich. 

14. King George liked to walk about his 
park. One day a little girl, who did not 
know him, ran up to beg help for her mother, 
who lay sick. 

15. The king told her to show him the 
way, and she led him to a poor hut, where 
the woman lay ill on her bed. 

16. He gave her some money, and sent 
the child to buy food for her, and then he sat 
down and told her of the good things in 
Heaven, to cheer her and give her hope. 

17. And when his servants found him, he 
was sitting by the bedside, reading the Bible 
to the poor woman. 

18. He used to say that he hoped the 
time would come when each poor man in 
England would be able to read his Bible and 
to have a fat pig in his sty. 

19. For there were suW W\. ^^'^ ^Ocv^Oss* 
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for the poor. Old dames used to have small 
schools, but they had few books, and could 
not teach much, and they had to charge a 
high price for what they taught. 

20. Only here and there some good 
people were just trying to teach and help the 
boys to read and knit, and the girls to read 
and spin. 

21. Before George III. died, the great 
Duke of Wellington had won many battles 
over the French. The last was the great 
battle of Waterloo. A fter that there was peace 
for a long time. 



GEORGE IV.— WILLIAM IV. 

i820-i83a 

XXXIX. STEAM. 

1. Two of the sons of George III. were 
kings, one after the other. They were George 
IV. and William IV. 

2. Many useful things were found out in 
those times. The chief of these was how to 
make steam useful in doing work. Of course 
there had always been steam rising from hot 
water, but no one knew that it was of any use. 

3. At last, while George III, was king, 
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James Watt found out how to make it raise 
weights and do work for us. 

4. Then steam was used to drive boats 




[steam-vessels. 



and ships, so that men no longer needed to 
wait for a fair wind before going to sea. 

5. Then steam was made. \o -moN^ -ton^ 
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for grinding corn, and for spinning and weav- 
ing cotton and cloth. There came to be no 
more spinning-wheels or looms in the houses, 
for all this was done by steam. 

6. And next, while William IV. was king, 
steam was made to draw waggons and car- 
riages, in a long straight line. 

7. Then railroads began to be made, and 
they have spread all over England, and oth^r 
lands too. 

8. King William had a young niece. Her 
name was Victoria. The English knew she 
was to be queen, but she did not know it 
herself till one day, when she had her lesson 
on history. She said, ' Mamma, I cannot 
think who is to come after Uncle William, 
unless it is L' 

9. Her mother told her that she was 
right, and that she would be queen in time, 
if she lived long enough. 

ID. She was very grave and thoughtful. 
' It is a very serious thing,' she said. And 
she did what she could to make herself fit to 
do her duty, that this great nation might be 
good and happy under her rule. 

1 r. The young Victoria was only eighteen 
years old when one morning she was called 
up to hear that she was Queew ot Etv^larid* 
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1 2. She was crowned in very great state 
in Westminster Abbey. All the great ladies 
sat in rows, with feathers in their hair, and 
their jewels flashing in the sun. 

13. When the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had put on her head her crown, and the 
sceptre had been given to her, all her lords put 
on their coronets, or little crowns, and came 
up one by one to do her homage, by kneeling 
down before her and kissing her hand. 

1 4. There was the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, and there were all the rest, young and 
old, and among them was a very old lord 
who could hardly see. He stumbled on the 
step, and very nearly fell down. 

15. But then up jumped the young queen, 
just in time, and gave him her hand and 
helped him up. 

16. People thought more of her kind 
care for the old man than of all her greatness. 

17. Not long after, she went in her car- 
riage to see a great show at Eton, where the 
head boys used to go about in fine fancy 
dresses and collect money in velvet bags for 
the first scholar of all. 

18. There was a great crowd, for every- 
body wanted to see the queen, and one of the 
boys got pushed close v\pa§'aJ\Yv^X^^^'^^v^^^, 
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and the wheel would have been over him in 
another moment, but the queen held out her 
hand, and he laid hold of it, and was pulled 
safe out. 

19. That boy turned out a great and good 
bishop, who went to teach the people on the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, and ended by 
giving up his life there. He was Bishop 
Patteson. 



VICTORIA. 

[began to reign, 1837.] 

xl. victoria. 

I. Queen Victoria tried with all her 

jht to do her best for her people, and in 

a few years she had a 

husband, who helped 

her by his wise advice. 

2. He was the good 
Prince Albert, and no 
house was ever more 
happy than theirs all 
the time that he lived. 

3. They brought 
up their children to think for other people, 
and to be kind to all who came ia their way. 
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4. There was a soldier who stood sentry 
by the corner of the palace. He had a bad 
cough, which he could not stop, and he 
might not go away from his post till the time 
was up. 

5. So there he stood in the cold wind 
and coughed. By-and-by, out at the door, 
there ran a little girl. She held out a box of 
sweet drops, and asked if he would Hke them. 

6. It was the queen s second daughter, the 
Princess Alice, who thought so kindly, all of 
her own accord, for the poor soldier. 

7. And so it has always been. When 
there is a kind thing to be done the queen 
and her sons and daughters are always ready 
to do it. 

8. Much good has been done in her time, 
more than you can know about yet. 

9. It was Prince Albert who first thought 
of having a great show of the best things 
each land could make. It was called the 
World's Fair, and the great house of glass 
which was built for it was named the Crystal 
Palace. 

ID. The queen lost her good husband in 
the year 1861, just as there was going to be a 
fresh Great Exhibition. 

II. All through the latter ^^xlol V^x x€\^jx 
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there have been wars in distant places, and 
some of you "children have had your fathers 
and your brothers fighting in them. 

12. There was the war with the Russians, 




and the war in India, and there were some 
more wars in Africa. 

13. When a man does something very 
brave indeed, he has an iron cross given him, 
which is called i/ie Victoria Cross. 

14. Sometimes the queen "wiW ^\it It on 



with her own hands, and thank the man for 
having done his duty. 

15. The Prince of Wales married the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, and they 
have two boys and three girls. 

1 6. We felt how much we loved the queen 
and all who belong to her when the Prince 
had a bad fever, and all feared that he would 
not live. 

1 7. There was much joy all over England 
when he was well again, and went to give 
thanks at St. Paul's, with the queen and all 
the rest of the royal family. 

18. A law has been made that all children 
must go to school, and be well taught, so that 
we may all know what is right and wise, and 
be taught the best way of doing it. 
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QUESTIONS. 



How many brothers had Alfred the Great ? 

How old was he when he began to learn to read ? 

What troubles had he ? • 

Where did the Danes come from ? 

Where did Alfred hide himself? 

How did he overcome the Danes at last ? 

Why do we call him Alfred th& Great ? 

What do you know about the Church at Ely ? 

How did Knut once rebuke his courtiers ? 

How many sons had William I. ? 

What were their names ? 

Which of them do you like best, and why ? 

Where was William II. killed ? 

What was the fate of the White Ship ? 

Who was the lady that ran away through the snow ? 

What was the name of her son ? 

Why did Richard I. weep by his father's dead body ? 

Why was Richard I. called * The Lion Heart ' ? 

What happened to Richard when he was coming home 

to England ? 
Tell me anything you know about King John. 
Who became king when John was dead ? 
Whv did this king once have his son weighed ? 
How did this son (Prince Edward) otvc^ ^^\. ^^^-s:^ ^^-^j^^ 

his keepers ? 
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What sort of a country is Wales ? 

Tell me all you can about the first English Prince of 

Wales. 
Where is Calais ? 

By what English king was it taken ? 
What became of King Richard II. ? 
Tell me a story about Prince Hal, 
What kind of king did he afterwards become ? 
Who reigned next after Henry V. ? 
What kind of a woman was the wife of Henry VI. ? 
Tell me what once happened to her and her little son as 

they were passing through a wood ? 
What happened at the Queens Oak ? 
Who was the king at that time ? 
What became of his little boys after he died ? 
What relation was Richard III. to Edward IV. ? 
Why did people use to chain up the Bibles ? 
Tell me a story of the time of Queen Mary. 
Tell me the story of the Posies in the Tower, 
What kind of a lady was Queen Elizabeth ? 
Tell me the story of Sir Philip Sidney and the Citp of 

Wata\ 
What great battle at sea was fought in the time of Queen 

Elizabeth ? 
Why do boys make bonfires and let off fireworks on the 

Fifth of November ? 
What English king had his head cut off? 
Tell me anything you can about his children. 
Who was Oliver Cromwell ? 
Can you tell me anything about the Plagued 
Why has the Plague not come again to London? 
Wlio were the daughters of James II. ? 
To whom was Mary married ? 
Why was James II. driven away iiom Et\%lai\d? 



QUESTIONS. 



Who rebuilt St. Paul's Cathedral? 

Who was the greatest English sailor in the time of 

George III. ? 
Tell me all you can about him. 
What king lived to be very old and blind ? 
Why do we often speak of James Watt as a great man ? 
Who is our present Queen ? 
What was the name of her husband ? 
What is the name of her eldest son ? 
Whom did he marry ? 
What is the Victoria Cross ? 
What was the Great Exhibition ? 
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ILLUSTRATED. 

Standa2*d U. — Introductory Tales from English History. By Miss 
YONGE, Author of * Cameos from English History.' Price 9</. 

Standard IH. The Early History of England till the Death of 
Stephen. By Miss YoNGE. Price is, 

English History Home Lesson Book, to accompany this Reading Book^ 

now ready. Price is, 6d, per dozen. 

Standard IV. — The History of the Plantagenet Period. By Miss 
YoNGE. Price \s, 3^. 

English History Home Lesson Book to accompany this Beading Book, 

now ready. Price is, 6d, per dozen. 

Standard V.— The History of Modem England from the Time of 
Henry VII. By Miss Yonge. Price is, Sd, 

English History Home Lesson Book, to a ccompany this Recusing Book, 

tiow ready. Price ^s. per dozen. 

Standard VI. — The History of the Manners, Customs, and 
Literature of the English People. By Miss Yonge. Price is, Sd, 

THE YOUNG STUDENT'S ENGLISH HISTORY 
BEADING- BOOK: being the Advanced Part of the 'English 
History Reading Books,' and consisting of a Series of ' Pictures ' 
of the more important facts of English History from the Earliest 
Times. Price 2s, 



NEW SERIES OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 

Arranged cucording to the Department Syllabus issued in the New 

Code of 1884. 

I. STANDARD I. Explanation of a Plan of the School and 

Playground, the Four Cardinal Points, and the Meaning and 
Use of a Map. With numerous Illustrations. Price &/. 

II. STANDARD II. Lessons on the Size and Shape of the 

World, Geographical Terms explained in Simple Language, 
and Illustrated by Reference to the Map of England, and the 
Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. With numerous 
Illustrations. Price lod, 

h'ATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOS^YTO^X, 'S>KS<^'^^ >^^^^ -* 



2 New Reading Books for the New Code of 1884. 
NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS-^^«/*««^. 

III. STANDABD HI. Physical and Political Gec^rraphy of 
England, with Special Knowledge of the District in which the 
School is situated. Price is, /^, 

IV. STANDABD IV. Physical and Political Geography of 
the British Isles, British North America, and Austrsdasia, with 
detailed account of their Productions. 

V. STANDARD V. Geography of Europe, Physical and Political. 
Latitude and Longitude. Day and Night. The Seasons. A 
series of Easy Lessons on Difficult Subjects. WeU Illustrated. 
Price IJ. 9fl?. 

VI. STANDARD VI. Geography of the World generally, and 
especially of the British Colonies and Dependencies. Inter- 
change of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. 

VII. STANDARD VH. The Ocean. Currents and Tides. 
General Arrangement of the Planetary System. The Phases 
of the Moon. 



NEW NATIONAL READING BOOKS. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Adapted to the requirements of the 1884 Code, and suitable also for 
use in Middle Class and Higher Schools. 

Infant Primer, 30 Illustrations, 32 pp., cloth limp, 2\d, 
Infant Reader, 35 Illustrations, 64 pp., cloth limp, 4//. 
Standard I., 48 Illustrations, 112 pp., cloth boards, 6d, 
Standard II., 43 Illustrations, 128 pp., cloth boards, 9^. 
Standard lU., 37 Illustrations, 192 pp., cloth boards, is. 
Standard IV., 36 Illustrations, 288 pp., cloth boards, is, 6d, 
Standards V. <& VI., 32 Illustrations, 352 pp., cloth boards, 2s. 



RBADINO- SHEETS. Illustrated. Part I., containing 14 
Sheets, price 3^. 6d, ; or, mounted on 7 millboards, price 9f. 
Part II., containing 10 Sheets, price 2J. 6d,i or, mounted on 
5 millboards, price 6s, 6d, 

SMATiLER READING SHEETS. Illustrated. Consisting 
of 26 SheetS; tacked on Roller, price 3^. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSYIO^^, ^K^eT\3^RY^ 

WESTMINSTER, S.W, 



NATIONAL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 



BOTANY READING BOOKS. 

By the Rev. A. Johnson, M.A., F.L.S. 

Part I." Vegetable Life, illustrated from Plants easily met with. 
The more Permanent Organs. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price I J. 

Part II. The Different Orders. Distribution of Plants, &c. With 
Twenty-five pages of Plates. Price is, Sd. 

ECONOMY READING BOOKS. 

1. The Social Economy Keadiug Book (for the Upper 

Standards) ; being a Series of Easy and Attractive Readings 
on Social Economy. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, Price 2s, 

2, The Political Economy Heading Book (for the Upper 

Standards) ; being a Series of Easy Readings on the more 
Elementary and Popular Subjects of Political Economy. By 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Esq. Price 2s. 



CHAPTERS IN POPULAR NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

Being a Reading Book for the Senior Children of Elementary and 
Middle Class Schools. . With Ninety Illustrations. Price is. 6i/. 
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ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 1884 CODE. 



LINES FROM THE POETS. 

t. ScoTT*8 LADY OF THE LAKE. (Canto L) 369 lines. 2d. 
a. Goldsmith's TRAVELLER. 438 lines. 2d. 

3. Goldsmith's DESERTED VILLAGE. 430 lines, id. 

4. Byron's SIEGE OF CORINTH. 1,080 lines. 4^. 

5. A Selection from Shakespeare's KING JOHN. 393 lines. 2d, 

6. A Selection from Shakespeare's MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

853 lines. liU 

7. A Selection from Shakespeare's JULIUS C/ESAR. 736 lines. 

ICneh bonk contains copious Foot-notes, a Life of the Author, an 
Argument of the Poem, and Exercises in Grammar and Composition. 
They ftfc thus admirably suited to the requirements for English 
(Schedule 2, 1884 Code). 

They may also be used as a Set of Poetical Reading Books. 



A New and Revised Edition of the following Work is now 

published : - 

NEW NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, 

In Six PartH, Muitablc for the Seven Standards of the 1884 Code, the 
I'list Part being arranged for Standards I. and II. 

Each Part price 2J. per dozen. 
Kky to Parts I., II., III., price 4</. 
Kry to Parts IV., V., VL, price 4//. 
Tht whoU of this PVbrk is now ready. 



NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITO^X, SK^CTUARY, 

WESTMINSTER, S,>N. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 



THE PUPIL-TEACHER'S COURSE OF MATHE- 
MATICS. 

By a late Fellow and Senior Mathematical Lecturer ; Examiner for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board, the Cambridge S)mdicate, &c. 

Part I.— EUCLID, Books I. and II. With Notes, Examples, 
and Explanations. Price is, 6d, 

Part II.— ALGEBRA. Price is, 6d, 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC ; 

Being a Series of Examples, Exercises, and Specimens of Teaching, 
intended to show how Mental Arithmetic may be Taught in 
Schools as a Preparation for Formal Arithmetic. Price is, 6d, 
cloth. 

N.B. — This Book has been specially written to meet the require- 
ments of the New Code of 1884, which permits the Inspector to 
examine the children in 

* Short Exercises in Mental Arithmetio.* 

HOW TO PREPARE NOTES OF LESSONS. 

A Manual of Instruction and Models for Pupil Teachers and 
Students in Training Colleges. By W. Taylor, Normal Master 
in the National Society's Training College, Battersea. Price 2s, 
cloth. 

LOCKE'S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 

With Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, 
M.A., Principal of the National Societ/s Training College, 
Battersea. Price 4^. 

T/it's is a complete Edition of the Work^ and is illustrated by Passages 

from eminent Educationists, 



NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITO^X, ^KSi.C\^iKK^^ 

WESTMINSTER, S.^ • 



Educational Works for Teachers. 



NOTES OF GRAMMAR LESSONS ; 

Being a complete Course of Graduated Teaching in the Parsing 
and Analysis of Words, and the Analysis of Sentences, together 
with a very fiill set of Exercises, Models, and Examination -Papers. 
Pp. 244, price 2s, 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES AND 

DEPENDENCIES, 

Physical, Political, Commercial and Historical. By James Hewitt, 
F.R.G.S. Thoroughly revised up to 1882 by the Rev. Evan 
Daniel, M.A., and others. Price 2s, 6d, 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 

THE GRAMMAR, HISTORY, AND DERIVA- 
TION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 

With Chapters on Parsing, Analysis of Sentences, and Prosody. 
By the Rev. Evan Daniel, M.A., Principal of the National 
Society's Training CoHege, Battersea. Price 5^. 

English Accidence, Parsing, Analysis of Sentences, and 
Syntax, being Parts I. -IV. of the above. Price 3J. 

The History and Derivation of the English Language, 
being Part V, of the above. Price 25, 6d, 

A GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
FOR PUPIL TEACHERS AND THE MORE 
ADVANCED CLASSES IN SCHOOLS. 

By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori ' &c. Price 3x. 6d, 

N.B. — This Book contains copious Examples and Exercises ^ and an 

English and a French Vocabulary* 
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